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her bed. ‘Fear not, my dear,” said Mrs. Ma- 
son, ‘*we shall yet see him, unless prevented by | 
illness—his heart cannot be so hardened as to 
refuse the request you made to him in your letter.” 

Rosaline Mason had married, in her eighteenth 


I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


The following beautiful morceau will be relished 
by every one who has a taste for delicacy of sen- 
timent or sweetness of verse : 


year, the young and admired Henry Clifford, to 

TO IANTHE. whom she was devotedly attached. For some 

When upon the western cloud time they lived happily, for Clifford wes really 

Hangs day’s fading roses, fond of, and proud of his beautiful wife; but 

Cote Rosaline soon found that he was living in a far 

spring, more expensive and fashionable style than their 

By the twisted holly, ? finances warranted. Clifford, however, was deaf 

Pensive thoughts of thee shall bring to all her remonstrances, and averse to the means 

Love’s own melancholy. of retrenchment she proposed. The consequence 

Lo! the crescent moon on high, was, he became deeply in debt, and when the 

trades-people, to whom his money was owing, 
by grew clamorous, vexed and irritated by their de- 
Yet that moon shall wax and wane— mands, he flew, as a last resource, to the gaming 

Summer winds pass.over, table. Here, as usual, fortune smiled at first, 

Ne’er the heart shall love again but eventually he became the loser to a large 

Of the slighted lover. amount. Disappointment and anxiety soured his 

When the russet Autumn brings temper. He justly dreaded to meet the re- 

Stoning proaches or the tears of Rosaline, whom his 
To the oak that’s hoarest ; {| harsh demeanor wounded severely, and therefore 
So the love of other days he was but seldom to be found at home. One 

/ Cheers the broken hearted— night he came there unusually agitated, and has- 

| But if once our love decays, } tily informed Rosaline that he had staked his all 
(2 a See and had lost—that he was now a beggar, and 


When the hoar frost nips the leaf, 
Pale and sear it lingers. 

Wasted ‘in its beauty brief 
By decay’s cold fingers; 

Yet unchanged—it ne’er again 
Shall its bloom recover ; 

Thus the heart shall aye remain 
Of the slighted lover. 


Love is like the songs we hear 
O’er the moonlit ocean! 

Youth—the spring time of a year, | 

Pass’d in love’s devotion !— 

Roses of their bloom bereft - 
Breathes a fragrance sweeter ; 

Beauty has no fragrance left, 
Though its bloom is fleeter. 


Then when tranquil evening throws 
Twilight shades above thee; 

And when early morning glows— 
Think of those that love thee! — 

For an interval of years 
We ere long must sever ; 


was resolved to leave England immediately. 

Rosaline was overwhelmed with dismay. She 
wept, she prayed that he would take her with 
him. ‘TJ have shared prosperity with you,” she 
said, ‘‘and I am now ready to partake of adver- 
sity with your I will work. O, the toil will be 
sweet if ] can but win back your love and affec- 
tion!” But Clifford was deaf to all her en- 
treaties. ‘* You have suffered too much for me 
already,” said he, “your small fortune, secured | 
to yourself, united to that which your mother | 
possesses, will preserve you in competence. May 
you be happy and forget me.” 

Alas! how little did he know of the heart of 
Rosaline. To a beautiful, but secluded spot in 
Devonshire, Rosaline retired with her mother. 
Seven years passed away, during which Clifford, 
as a volunteer, had served in various engage- 
ments in the Peninsula and on the Continent. 


be || Rosaline had written to him repeatedly, urging 

| her request to be permitted to share his fortunes; 
| ROSALINE. but all his answers put a decided negative on her 
Thou stand’st before me silently, proposition, so that at last she desisted from 

The spectre of ihe past ; i|further entreaty. About this time a rich but 

The trembling azure of thine eye, distant relative of Clifford died, and bequeathed 


Without a cloud o’ercast; 
Calm as the pure and silent deep, 
When winds are hushed and waves asleep. Morr. 


‘“‘He will not come, mother,” said Rosaline 
_ despondingly, as she glanced her eye towards a 


to him the bulk of his property. Clifford return- 
ed to England and satisfied his creditors. He 
took a handsome house in town, and became 
again the complete man of fashion. This was 
indeed a trial to poor Rosaline; for now, she 
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time-piece which stood on a table by the side of|| thought, “Unless I am quite banished from his 


half yearly in advance, 
or $2 50 end 6 mo, 


heart, he will solicit me to share his welcome 
change of fortune.” But week after week pass- 
ed away, and month after month—still Clifford 
made no such offer. He did, indeed write to 
propose to her an addition to her income, which 
Rosaline immediately rejected. As he on his 
part, imagined that he had become an object of 
indifference, if not of dislike to Rosaline, or she 
would now have urged the request she had for 
merly made to him, no more letters passed be» 
tween them; but Rosaline, heart-broken, deject- 
ed, and spiritless, declined gradually. She was 
herself conscious that she was passing away, 
but the consciousness excited no regret. ““When 
I am upon my death-bed I will send for Henry,’ 
she said. Alas! that time arrived but too soon. 
She was given over by. her physician, and being 
well assured of the great change that was await- 
ing her, she wrote a few lines to Clifford, and 
entreated to see him speedily, before she, whom 
ae loved, should cease to be one among the 
iving. 

Baseline had risen from her bed, and had plac- 
ed herself in an.arm-chair: beside the window, 
which looked into a beautiful garden. The tears 
were in her eyes, for the time had passed when 
she had expected Clifford would be with her, and 
she feared thet if he had received her lettet it 
was unremembered by him. She sat supported 
on each side by pillows—her form was worn toa 
shadow, but her countenance was full of resigna- 
tion and of pious hope. There was a slight co- 
lour on her cheek, while a few ringlets of her 
dark brown hair were still shading her high and 
noble brow. She leaned her head on one hand, 
while in the other she clasped her husband’s pic- 
ture. Suddenly she roused herself. ‘I hear the 


|sound of carriage wheels approaching,” she said; 


“Heaven grant that it may be Henry!” Mrs. 
Mason left the room to inquire, and in five mi- 
nutes more Clifford had clasped his still beloved 
Rosaline to his heart. * Oh! that this joy had 
been mine sooner,” said Clifford. ‘Fool that I 
was to deprive myself of your sweet society! now 
indeed, I am deservedly punished.” 

will not tell you now,” said Rosaline, ‘what, 
a blank this world has been to me since you com- 
pelled me to leave you; nor that, had I known 
you would have received me, how gladly I would 
have followed you—for that avails not now—lét 
us: speak of something else. See,” she said, 
‘yon glorious sunset, and the rich and golden 
gleams thrown by the declining orb over the face 
of nature. Oh! in such an evening and such an 
hour as this, I first heard your vow oflove. Our 
favourite oak-tre¢, and the elm grove, how fresh 
they all are in‘my recollection! Happy, happy 
times when I wandered there, why did ye pess 
away so quickly?” * 
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** Rosaline,” said Clifford, “I have been a 
thoughtless, erring being, unmeet to be joined to 


_ worth like thine—yet, aimid all my follies, I have 


ever loved you, and was sensible of your virtues. 
But I was too proud to.sue for reconciliation.” — 
** No more,” said Rosaline: I have dreamed that 
life is easy to part with, but now I almost wish to 
live, since you love me still; but it cannot be,’”— 
and she wept. “ Take this,” she continued—“‘the 
ring you gave to me in our day of happiness— 
keep it for my sake, and remember that she who 
wore it never swerved in thought from her affec- 
tion to you.” ‘ Alas!” replied Clifford, “ how 
il] have I merited so much kindness and affec- 
tion.” ‘* You find me sadly changed,” said Ro- 
saline; “and you, too, are much thinner, and 
your cheeks are quite pale.” “Ah! Henry,” 
and she smiled faintly “the gay pleasures you 
ee are no friends to your health. Would to 

eaven the world had fewer charms for you!” 
**You must not converse any longer, dearest,” 


said Clifford; “ you are already much exhausted.”’ 


“Oh, yes! now, for soon I shall not be able. 
Nay, do not grieve. J think of our eternal re- 
union. Only a few more years, and you will be 
reunited to me, and ten no more parting!” 
Rosaline conversed a short time longer, and 
then she retired to rest. Clifford, however, in 


spite of all her entreaties, resolved not to leave 


her through the night. At first, she was rather 
restless, and he could hear her murmur his name 


‘at times; but, towards morning she dropped 


asleep foeseveral hours. Perceiving the curtain 
move slightly about seven o’clock, Clifford flew 
to the bed-side. - Rosaline was awake, and in- 
quired what time it was. On being informed, 
she said—*{ cannot see you clearly, love—raise 
me up.” Clifford obeyed—she threw her arm 
round his neck, and laid her head on his shoulder. 
‘*T am much worse, I cannot live long,” she said. 
‘Forgive me all I have done amiss at any time 
towards you—lay me in the church-yard of my 
native village.” Clifford wept. ‘ You grieve,” 
she said: ‘strengthen him, O God! preserve 
him—bless, bless him! We shall meet again— 
in happiness.” She uttered the last word very 
faintly —her hand feebly pressed Clifford’s—there 
was one slight sigh—all was over—and when 
Clifford again looked on the countenance of 
Rosaline, the pure spirit had left its earthly tene- 
ment, and he held a corse in his arms. 


PARALLEL OF THE SEXES. 

Man is strong—woman is beautiful. Man is 
daring and confident—woman is diffident and 
unassuming. Man is great in action—woman in 
suffering. Man shines abroad—womanat home. 
Man talks to convince—woman to persuade and 
to please. Man has a regular heart—woman a 
soft and tender one. Man prevents misery— 
woman relieves it. Man has science—woman 
taste. Man has judgment—woman sensibility. 
Man is a being of justice—woman of mercy. 


A rich old JMfaid.—A correspondent of the 


Providence Journal, who has been travelling in 


Old England, says, that Miss Anne Lawrence, 
an elderly maiden lady, is the proprietor of near- 
ly the whole town of Ripon, containing a popu- 
lation of 5000 souls; she is also the owner of the 
beautiful parks and pleasure grounds of Studley 
Royal, and of the ruins of Fountain’s Abbey.— 
She has complete ‘control over the elections of 
the two members of Parliament returned for the 
borough of Ripon, and thus possesses more influ- 
ence and power in Parliament than the town of 
Manchester, with its 400,000 inhabitants. 

The ruins of Fountain’s Abbey cover more 
than nine acres of ground, and some of the moul- 
dering towers rise to the height of 160 feet.— 


This monastery was suppressed by Henry VII. 


| you politely called pettishness. 
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Like other monkish establishments, it had long 
been the seat of feasting and licentiousness. 
[Hampshire Gaz. 


NiGHT—setecrep. 

1 Love thee when thou comest, glorious Sun, 
Out of the-chainbers of thy watery dwelling; 
{ love thee when thy early bear is telling 

Of worlds awakened, and man’s toil begun; 

I love thee, too, when o’er the western hill 
Thy’ parting ray in golden hue is stealing, 
For then the gush of soft and pensive feeling 

Speaks to the lahouring bosom, peace, be still; 

But thou art not so lovely to mine eye 
At morning, balmy eve, or busy noon, 

As is thy gentle sister, the pale Moon, 

Who shineth now in yon unelouded sky; 

Then let me forth to drink her mellow ray; 

Who would exchange it for the gaudy day. 


THE HIGHLANDS. 
Extract from the Highlands, A Tale of the Hud- 
son, intwo vols. printed for the author, by v2. 
Walker, No. 24 Arch street.—page 106, vol. 1. 


These combined circumstances, the knowledge 


produced such fatal conviction, in the mind of the 
hot-headed Alexander, that in applying to his 
former friend, the insinuation contained in the 
sentence where we suspended the conversation, 
he felt himself not only justified, but performing 
an imperative duty.—He had also, a design to 
-draw from his companion, in that manner an*ex- 
planation or denial of his suspicion, if it were ca- 
pable of being qualified or controverted. 

-In this, however, he was not likely to suc- 
eeed; for the kindred impetuosity of the temper, 
which he.well knew it was Harrington’s misfor- 
tune to possess, inflamed at the slightest insult, 
and denied any nearer approach to a compro- 
mising explanation, (which he always considered 
cowardly) than the dictates of passion and wound- 
ed honour absolutely compelled. 

‘** Your pettishness, Mr. Brownly,” he said in 
reply to his cutting inuendo; “ I did expect would 
have ternnnated where it began, to the injury of 
no one but its possessor; butJ must say to you, 


> 


| Sir, that it is growing impertinent and insuffer- 


able.” 

‘*¢ You mistook the cool and deliberate expres- 
sion of my unalterable sentiment, Sir, for what 
When I spoke 
it was intentionally and calmly done; and I will not 
recall the words until I am convinced they were 
misapplied.” 

“The shortest road to a conviction, such as 
you desire, Mr. Harrington, is a previous apolo- 
gy for what you have uttered.” 

‘¢ Never, Sir—If any thing in this wide world 
were wanting, to confirm the impulse which gave 
rise to that remark, it is the prevaricating inso- 
lence with which it is met.” , 

‘*‘ T must either then take you, Sir, for a mad- 
man or a coward, for producing this state of 
things ; and I am: not particular as to whicirclass 
ITafhx you. This is the most charitable alterna- 
tive to be offered to one, whose judgment or cou- 
rage is so blinded as to expose a quarrel, so se- 
rious as this is likely to be, to the eyes of a young 
and trembling lady.” 

“‘ There is nothing so easy to be penetrated, 
Sir,” said Alexander, “as the subterfuges and 
shifts resorted to by those, who are so unfortu- 
nate as to lament the double deprivation of ho- 
nesty and valour. Your bravery shall not be put 
to so severe * test, as to show itself, even im its 
counterfeit, boisterous words, before a lady.— 


Harriet,” continued he, placing his eyes with a 
stern and upbraiding expression towards his sis- 


‘Miss; seek 


of which’ was acquired as we have just related, | 
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ter, “ you may perceive that your absence will 
be agreeable to us. Leave this spot instantly, 
your father; commend me to his 
blessing, and,” he continued, lowering his voice 
to prevent it reaching the ear of Harrington, who 
stood a short distance ofi, “if [ should never 
again receive his paternal embrace, you can best 
avouch, that I staked my life in a necessary con- 
test, and lost it in an attempt to retrieve the in- 
jured honor of our family.” 

Tiarriet had been watching the progress of the 
dispute with intense anxiety. The risk to which 
the conflict, apparently inevitable, led, was too 
vivid and near to allow her to hope for a termi- 
nation less favorable, than’ the alternative of a 
lover or brother’s loss). When Alexander con- 
cluded his monition, she conceived, that she dis- 
covered in his faltering voice, the surest evidence 
of a conflict between love and duty; and resolv- 
ed to avail herself instantly of the small advan- 
tage, which that circumstance presented, totouch 
his heart. 

Falling upon the arm that he had extended to- 
wards her to make a last sign to leave him, she 
addressed him with the tenderest accents of 
which she was mistress. 

During the continuance of the pathetic suppli- 
cation, Harrington, who had been, during the 
whole interview struggling with his feelings to 
conceal them from her observation, regarded her 
with an interest so keen, that his anger was 
almost displaced. But he burnt with additional 
fury when, at its conclusion, Alexander, with a 
rigid and malignant expression of countenance, 
pushed her, with violence from him. She would 
have fallen but for the eager attention of Har- 
rington, who caught her in his arms. 

Harriet,” cried Alexander, with tinusual au- 
thority, his emotion increased by her lover's 
quicknes’ ithe last movement, in which his pre- 
judiced m .d discovered another proof of his sus- 
picions ; ‘* leave this place, as yow value your life 
and mine. You little know what fuel you add to 
a flame, that already burns too brig itly.” 

will, Alexander,—You shall not have rea- 
son to blame me for contributing to your cause- 
less anger. Mr. Harrington,” she said, with 
firmness, ‘* to your superior discretion I submit 
all the few hopes of happiness that this hour has 
left me. By the good wishes which I believe 
you entertain for my welfare, I enjoin you to en: 
deavour to produce an explanation, before the 
last alternative becomes unavoidable. I ask for 
your promise, Sir.” 

‘** You have it,” he replied. 

am satisfied.” 

Without allowing herself time to lo0k behind 
her, she ran from the brink of the prekipice, 
where this conversation occurred, towards the 
house, and after crossing the piazza entered the 
door in front. Her obvious design in soliciting 
the promise of Harrington, was to induce a par- 
ley, which might occupy the space of time it 
would require, to reach her father’s study, and 
obtain his presence and imflnenee, to avert the 
impending calamity. After entering the door, 


she bounded with alacrity over the hall, ascend-. 


ed the stair-case, and found herself in a moment 
in her father’s apartment. The old gentleman 
was, to all appearance, intently occupied in ar- 
ranging some objects of curiosity in the ample 
glass case, that-threw its length along one whole 
side of the chamber, filled with the gathered ra- 
rities of many countries, with which. during a 
life industriously applied towards the collection 
and preservation of mineralogicaland philosophical 
specimens, he had abundantly supplied his cabinet. 

‘* Why, Harriet, girl, where have you been 
this morning,” said he, as she entered the room. 
‘¢ T have sent all around for you, to look at these 
novelties, presented, as you may see by the pa- 
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pers I have put on them, by Buck-foot, our cop- 
per -faced acquaintance in the woods. 

‘¢ Never mind, father—just now. For Heaven's 
sake be quick, and follow me.” 
_ “J will follow wherever you choose to lead, 
girl, but it must be in good time, and not until 
after I have explained to you the principia of 
these natural phenomena. Here, my dear, is a 
five-footed buck, of the finest breed, and within 
its body, where I have cut it open, you perceive 
an ossified heart: the greatest wonderment in 
this wide world, unless it be surpassed by that 
enormous rattle-snake in the corner, whose pro- 
jected fang equals, in length, the whole of his 
body. Buck-foot shall not be forgotten in the 
distribution of my benevolent gifts for these un- 
rivalled specimens. Why do you fidgit so; my 
dear; you do not seem to take pleasure in that 
which gladdens your old father’s heart.” 

‘Indeed I do not, Sir,” replied Harriet.— 
‘‘ Pray leave these things for more important 
ones. Mr. Harrington and Alexander have quar- 
relled ; and are now on the point of settling their 
unfortunate difference, by a duel.” 

‘* What—what—my dear, are you serious in 


_ this, or do you jest with one you should learn to 


reverence.” 

* On my honor, my dearest father—it is true. 
If you doubt, come to this window and you may 
be convinced. Lose not a moment: a life may 
depend on it.” 

She approached the window; to which her 
father, after striking his hands against each 
other, to frighten away the dusty product of his. 
occupation, also came, and saw, to the left of the 
mansion, on the very brink of the precipice, the 
young men, in belligerant attitudes. ~ 

‘“‘ Do the fire-brained renegadoes dare to brave 
me in this way,” saidhe. ‘* Fine times indeed, 
when a man cannot prevent his son and enter- 
tained guest from blowing out each other's 
brains.”’ 

Quick—quick, dearest father’”—burst forth 
Harriet, “ Alexander has just drawn a pistol 
from his pocket, and levels it at Harrington.” 

‘ He does indeed :—there may: be murder here 
before either has time to say his prayers.—My 
faithful old rifle shall enforce parental com- 
mand.” 

‘They. have closed together,’ said Harriet, 
almost gasping with anxiety.—Harrington has 
wrested the pistol from Alexander’s hand, and 
there it flies half way over the river.—Let us be 
gone, dear father, or we will be too late.” 

The old gentleman had taken his rifie from a 
closet in the apartment, and, after examining its 
priming with an experienced eye, he was ready 
to join his daughter. They descended the stair- 
way in haste, but on reaching the base, the father, 
hurried on beyond his ability, stumbled and fell 
to the ground. 

‘* Fatal accident!” exclaimed Harriet, as she 
stooped to ascertain the extent of the injury, and 
to assist him to rise—** Are you hurt, Sir?” 

‘‘Not much, my dear,” replied he. “ That 
rifle is ungrateful enough not to know its master 
as one that always uses it as a friend. The 
breech is well nigh shattered, and the barrel 
shaken from its screws. Thanks to the gun- 
smith that made its stubborn lock, that nothing 
worse has happened; many a piece has cracked 
with a slighter force to shake its trigger.” 

“¢ You are injured I am sure, Sir,” said Har- 
riet, as she observed the blood exuding from a 
wound near the eye, and trickling down his vene- 
rable cheek in small drops. | 

“A little blinded—that’s all, child. An old 
man cannot fall from any height upon a piece of 
steel, without some little marks to make him 
keep in remembrance, for a fortnight or so, the 
folly of venturing with a giddy girl in one hand 
and a loaded rifle in the other.” - 


Was just in at the death.” 


As he had fallen, the piece in his hand dropped 
from hls grasp, and coming prostrate to the 
ground, his face encountered the barrel of the 
rifle. The wound it inflicted was more lament- 


able on account of any loss of time in the critical || 


situation in which he was placed, than the pain 
inflicted. 

“Never stop at such trifles, girl,” said he, 
with a forced expression of gaiety—‘* We have 
too much to attend to, to heed a trifling bruisein 
an old man’s forehead. Come, you graceless in- 
grate,” taking up his rifle, and placing it calmly 
over his shoulder; * you should have served your 


master a better turn, than to bruise his eye and | 


weaken his nerves, so that he cannot see to take 
so good aim with you, as if he were unhurt and 
you unloosed in your bands.” 

On finishing this last personification of his fa- 
vorite piece, to the use of which he had been 
gradually converted from the faith he formerly 
reposed in a good fowling piece, by the dictates 
of experience, and the persuasion of his old ac- 
quaintance, they had reached the front door, and 
soon stood upon the spacious piazza. 

The first object that struck their sight was 
Jasper, who stood gazing on the place where the 
conflict had been progressing, with wonder and 
astonishment. Quickly turning from him to look 
towards the interesting spot, they observed Har- 
rington standing alone, with his eyes fixed upon 
the river that flowed at the bottom of the preci- 

ice. 
We are too late, I fear; said Harriet, di- 
recting her observation more to Jasper than to her 
father, and waiting his reply in breathless anxiety. 

‘You are indeed, Mistress,” said Jasper, “I 


Where is Alexander?” asked the fig er, 
with mixed fear and indignation. “ He has not 
fled like a coward, has he, Jasper?” 

“If he had, Sir,” replied Jasper, ‘there 
would be more merry hearts and dry eyes than 
we are like to have. Poor old Mistress may cry 
as long as if she had the Hudson in her head.” 

‘No trifling boy,” said the old gentleman, 
impatiently. ‘* Answer to my question quickly 
and plainly, or you may well have to beg the 
kind tears of others for your own woes.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Sir. I could not help 
but speak what I thought. If I could, perhaps [| 
many things might not have chanced that will 
fill my brain with bad fancies for a long age to 
come. Mr. Harrington was too strong for young 
master: they closed together as iftwo bears had 
met in the dark woods, and the next I saw was 
my young master thrown over the bank into the 
river. Poor soul, he never reached the water 
alive, T am sure. As he fell you might ‘have 
heard the loud screech he gave. I shall never 
forget it.” 

As he conveyed this distressing intelligence to 
the ears of his two unhappy auditors, they stood 
motionless as statues. The mild, soft features 
of Harriet were robbed of their deep vermillion 
by the ashy paleness which immediately took its 
place. Her eyes fixed; her form unmoved, she 
seemed struck with acurse of the offended Deities 
of old, and transformed into an immovable figure 
of monymental marble. The father was to. all 


appearance, no less affected; and presented a 
countenance, in which was unconsciously exhi- 
bited the deepest astonishment and grief—but 
this expression was soon supplanted by the spirit 
of revenge, which ranged through his warm na- 
ture, and gleamed with terrible portent from his 
eyes; marking his agitated face with the con- 
trast, which the effect of his recent wound pro- 


duced upon his features.—vol. 1, page 106. 

‘ Defer it, Bell, for the present. Father knows 
of your approach, and has no doubt heard your 
voice, for the house is still asthe grave. . Would 
you pain him by delaying the visit? = 
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‘ Not for the world, sis’ said Isabella, not for™ 


the world. So kind a father seldom blessed so ‘De 


undutiful a daughter. 
gone.’ 
The time Which intervened between this agree- 
ment and their entry into the chamber of the in- 
valid was but mqmentary. The windows of the 


Lect us immediately be- 


apartment were bowed, almost to the entire ex- 


clusion of light, and allowed but a faint glimmer 
to enter, making darkness visible. ‘The mantle- 


| piece was covered with filled, half filled and emp- 


ty phials, containing the various medicinal de- 
coctions, employed by. the quakeress, to apply to 
the wounded invalid. The curtain’d bed was in- 
distinctly seen, in the furthest corner of the room, 
upon wuich, as the eyes of the daughters became 
more accustomed to the sudden darkness, the 
form of their aged father was observed. His 
face was disfigured and partially concealed by 
the cataplasms which enveloped tle cut in the 
forehead, with eyes closed, in a fitful slumber, 
and a face, pallid as debility andsickness, mental 
and corporeal could jointly make it. 


‘ He sleeps,’ said Harriet to her sister, as they 

approached the bed and drew aside the curtain. 
© Do not disturb him, Harriet,’ she replied, in 

a soft whisper. ‘ Good Heavens, what an alte- 
ration. Who could have believed in such a 
change.’ 

‘Hush—breathe not, dearest sister. The 
slightest sounds may disturb him, and danger- 
ously promote his rising fever.’ 


Death-like silence reigned with unprovoked 
sway for the next half hour. The invalid 
breathed softly and irregularly. His treacherous 
rest often betrayed him into convulsive motions, 
which the sisters could not but believe would im- 
mediately terminate his sleep : but he sunk again 
and again into the same unrefreshing slumber.— 
A sudden flush would occasionally fly across his 
sunken face, like the unwholesome bloom which 
deceitfully redéens a consumptive cheek, and sud- 
denly disappears, leaving its deserted place more 
frightfully pale than before. His hands he would 
often grasp together; and seem to mutter unin- 
telligible sounds, which his affected auditors en- 
deavoured, by close listening to comprehend, but 
in vain. The words died, half uttered upon his 


livid lips, and a momentary state’ of entire rest 5 


followed. 


This display of attentive watchfulness on the » 
one hand, and convulsed slumber on: the other, | 


was interrupted by the coming of Mrs. Periman, 
who gently opened and shut the door as she en- 
tered. ‘The slight noise was sufficient to break 
the sleep of the invalid, and he slowly opened hi 
eyes With a vacant stare around him. | 


‘ Mary,’—he feebly said, ‘ Hand me drink. 
My lips are dry and my flesh is burning up.’ 

‘ Directly I will,’ she gently replied, in hopes 
to ward off his request. ‘ Would thee not like 


to see Isabella, friend Brownly. She was ex- 


pected this morning.’ 

‘ Did [ not see 5 tathes of her’s some time last 
week?’ the invalid enquired, with a broken, 
quivering voice. 

‘ Not last week, but this morning. 
not remember J read it to thee ?’ 

* May be you did, but I have slept badly since, 
and my memory is not as it was.’ 

‘ They say Isabella is grown up to be a fine 
lady, and has learnt many sciences,’ said the Qua- 
keress. 

‘Who says so?’ the old man asked. Has she 
learnt more than Harriet? Do youthink, Mary, 


Does thee 


that she will be as affectionate and attentive to * 
her sick father as her sister has been; or has she Jf’ jaam 
got the city air of fashion about her, and will she } 
desert her nearest relatives ?’ | 
‘Isabella is said to be kind asd loving, fri@mh > 
Brownly, as thee well knows. I do not believs 
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father.’ 

‘IT hope so,’ said the old invalid, in tones so low | 
as to be hardly distinct. ‘ For poor Warriet’s |, 
sake, I trust she has. Harriet is tired and slee- 


py I know, for she watches over her father night 


and day, like a weeping mother over her dying 
first-born. The blessing of her sainted mother 
will rest upon her head for it—the prayers of her 
father will lighten her hour of death, and the God 
of justice will reward her.’ 

* Speak not so much, friend Brownly,’ said the 
benevolent thee will fatigue thyself 
and make thyself worse.’ 

© The impulse of nature cannot be stopped,’ he 
immediately continued. ‘ The affection of a de- 
serving daughter is a wealth so rare and great, 
that he is thrice blessed who is fortunate enough 
to boast it.’—vol. 2, page 79. 


Persian Roses.—‘‘ A man must behold a Per- 
sian rose to have any conception of its transcend- 
ant excellencies above the roses of any other 
country; and its charms are not thrown away.— 
The gardens of prince and people are universally 
planted with it, and every bath strewed with its 
delicious flowers.” 

[These groves of roses, some of which grow to 
the height of fifteen feet, form avenues of supe- 
rior beauty, and when spread over platforms, and 
diversified with lilacs, with a thick underwood of 
fragrant shrubs, are the favorite resort of innn- 
The palaces of the king 
display allthat original magnificence can achieve, 
in splendor of artificial decorations, in superb 
grottos, terraces, labyrinths, fountains, avenues, 
baths’ and gardens, and every where the rose 
predominates with the nightingale mhabiting its 
branches. } [New York Times. 


Alexander the great, seeing Diogones looking 
attentively at a large collection of human bones, 
piled one upon another, asked the philosopher 
what he was looking for? ‘I am searchiug,” 
says Diogones, “ for the bones of your father, 


but I cannot distinguish them from those of his 
slaves.” 


__ Prefer solid sense to wit; never study to be 
diverting without being tiseful ; let no jest in- 


trude upon good manners; nor say any thing that 
may offend modesty. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SKETCHES—No. IV. 


THE VETERANS’ DAUGHTER. 
\ JANE LINTFITHGEN. 


_ Isthere, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
Thatcan, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 
{s there no pity, no relenting ruth, 3 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 
Then paints the dying maid, and their distraction wild! 
| ROBERT BURNS. 
“ Again I resume my manuseript. I have al- 
ready said 1 had a daughter! Alas, alas, that 
the cold sepulchre of the earth should be tenant- 


’ ed by one so lovely. Jane Linlithgen was the 


child of nature, born and nurtured amid the wild 
beauties of Western Pennsylvania. In a little 
natural excavation or dell, but a short distance 


from the Susquehanna, stood the cottage of her 


parents; it was an edifice calculated rather for 


| 


| 


convenience and happiness than elegance or dis- 
play, and though nature revelled in her wildest. 
and loveliest drapery throughout the surrounding 
_scenery, yet in the immediate vicinity of the re- 
sidence, the hand of the pruner was conspicuous 
in staying exuberance, and casting a touch of art 
along the profusion of unrestrained nature.— 
Within a short ride of this spot was Roseville 
Valley, a village then in its minority, and from 
whence occasionally there came an acquaintance 
to sojourn with the old soldier and his little fa- 
mily. This was the only communication they 
held with the world, save that which was un- 
avoidable, whilst Jane attended Parson Temple's 
school at Roseville, or the family attended divine 
service on the sabbath. This slight intercourse 
with the world had occasioned them almost as 
much retirement as if they had lived in a hermi- 
tage, or had shunned society, fearful of its vicious 
influence on their only child. The truth was 
that the veteran of the cottage had already expe- 
rienced many hardships and buffetings of fortune, 
and now in the decline of his life wished to pass 
down the ‘valley of the shadow of death,’ in 
peace and in retirement. 

Jane Linlithgen could not be considered as a 
beauty in the general acceptation of the term. She 
was rather more lovely than beautiful, and more 
innocent than lovely; none of her features were 
‘imperfect, all seemed radiant with the light of 
loveliness; her eye sparkled with brilliancy, but 
it was more the enthusiasm of feeling than the 
fire of wisdom, more the tenderness of a Sappho 
than the daring intensity 6F a Helen’s emotion. 
She was rather the model of nature than of art, 
the personification of Diana ihan Cleopatra.— 
Her mind was rich in intellectual resources, un- 


|| weeded by the refinements of education, or not 


sufficiently refined for the emission of those co- 
ruscations of light mantled beneath the sacred 
veil of innocence and of diffidence. At sixteen 
she was a lovely flower, blushing and blooming 
almost in solitude; without the sympathy of a 
kindred spirit into whose bosom she might pour, 
and from whose lips she might receive the cnthu- 
siastic ideas inspired by youthful feeling, the 
emanations of alloyless virtue aud purity. Her 
parents loved her, and she loved them, devotedly 
loved them as parents; yet in her young heart 
there was a vacuity, a space unfilled, around 
which there lingered fond images and unearthly 
fancies. Could that little inlet of holy emotion 
have emptied its fountain of timid, trembling 
anxiety, and fancied exstacy into some recipro- 
cal bosom, she deemed her earthly elysium would 
have been complete, she deemed that her heart’s 
responses would have elung fondly and unchange- 
ably to that one image of her imagination, through 


joy and through sorrow, whether in want er in 


affluence. 


Such were the day dreams of her a —In 
such a mood of feeling she became acquainted 


with Charles Osmond. He was the son of an |} 


opulent Virginian—was travelling as well for 
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oughtshe has forgotten how to cheer and solace her 


VO Le Se 


pleasure as information, possessed a highly cul- 
tivated mind, facinating address, and was uncom- 
monly handsome. It was not therefore singular 
that his polite and insidious attentions in a little 
while made a considerable impression on the 
heart of the unsuspecting Jane. In him she be- 
held all her visions of tenderness realized, and 
her heart had fled from her bosom, accompanied 
by the deepest intensity of passion, ere she had 
inquired of herself the nature and probable issue 
of her feelings. When Charles was absent from 
the cottage, the thousand nameless tender atten- 
tions he had paid her, with all the fond and flat- 
tering expressions he had used, would recur to 
her memory, and fan the flame which had already 
taken strong possession of her bosom. ‘Her 
nights were passed in dreams of felicity on earth, 


‘athing, alas! impossible. The feelings of Charles 


Osmond, in relation to the unsophisticated Jane, 
were indeed powerful; never before had his soul 
been so moved by woman; although the beautiful 
and gay had passed before him. He had spent 
much of his time in female society, and prided 
himself on being a complete critic of female cha- 
racter and qualifications; he had visited public 
places, and reviewed the assemblages of the 
wealthy, but turned away in disgust from the 
many conceit :d beings there begemmed with the 
trappings of vanity. He left the haunts of the 
profligate, and sought for amusement and infor- 
mation among the charms of the country. He 
saw the interesting Jane, and he admired her in- 
nocent and unadorned beauty; he became fami- 
liar with her, and her guileless purity touched 
his heart—he beheld her sweet as the dew on the 
rose, and stainless as 
“ The icicle 
_ Thats curdled by the frost of purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple.” 


‘Then could it for a moment be supposed, that 


Charles Osmond, who had retired with disgust 
from the affection and hypocrisy of the world, 

could dream of aught dishonourable towards the 
lovely object of his heart’s warmest wishes; could 
think for an instant of destroying the innocent 
flower whose sweets had spread a fragrance over 
his soul; could cherish one cursed thought of un- 
kindness toward so fair a being! Alas! the many 
instances of man’s faithlessness, of man’s deceit, 
burst on the memory with fearful import, and 
woman’s wrongs ask loudly for retribution !— 
Charles Osmond made professions of eternal love 
to the credulous Jane; she, whilst her whole souk 
seemed trembling and struggling ‘forth in the 
avowal, acknowledged a mutual feeling, acknow- 
ledged that her heart had long been his, as it ever 
must remain. They parted, she to recall all the 
illusive joys that the first dreams of a mutual 
passion inspires, all the brilliant hopes and daz- 


zling visions concomitant with an ardent and re- 


quited affection; he, te plot the ruin of one of 
earth's fairest bemgs, even of her he yet madly 
deemed he 'oved. To define the feelings which 


possessed the bosom of Charles, the scusible, yet 
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_ perfidious Osmond, may only be attempted. After 


NO. VIII. 
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having received the confession of reciprocated 
love from the lips of Jane, and having observed 
the intensity of her passion towards him, his 
heart became inflamed with a pride that may 
justly be denominated that of h—Il. To enume- 


rate the insidious arts and sophistry so assidu- |) 


ously, and, alas! successfully used, is unneces- 


sary. ‘l'oo soon the unhappy Jane 
‘¢ Proved, alas! what all must prove, 
Whose souls have sunk too deep in bliss; 
_ That shadows are the things we love 
in such a wavering world as this.” 


In a few months he left her, as he pretended, to 


obtain the consent of his father to their union; he 
forsook the fair flower his perfidy had blasted— 


he forsook the fair being who had viewed his love , 
through the faithful mirror of her own ;—he left 
her still fondly hoping.to consecrate their vows 
at the sacred altar—hce departed from her whom | 
his guile had wantonly destroyed, never—never | 
to return. 

But a short period elapsed after Charles Os- | 
mond’s desertion, ere the forlorn Jane awoke to 
the hapless wretchedness of her situation. From 
that moment she drooped and pined in all the an- 
guish of broken-hearted misery and wasting woe. 
The hopes that she cherished in her happier days 
had sunk in the midnight of despair—were sha- 
dowed in the gloom of sorrow, vanished—vanish- 
ed forever. Slow consuming grief preyed upon 
her heart, and she looked anxiously for the-re- 


pose of the gfave as the end of her misfortunes; 
*¢ Her charms by the keen blasts of sorrow were faded, 
Yet the soft tinge of beauty still played on her cheek.” 


her eyes shone dim in tears, and her voice falter- 
ed in the faint notes of sorrow. Her mother, 
already well stricken in years, could not behold 
the wretchedness of her only child, and soon re- 
posed her limbs inthe tomb. Jane still support- 
ed life, but not for her own sake; until giving 
birth to the infant Ellen she expired. Oh, man! 
what misery, what ruin have you caused ;—the 
young and the lovely, the guiltless and the guil- 
ty must feel the agonizing consequences of your 
degeneracy; behold the anguish of parents, the 
despair of the confiding—yet think not retribution 
will never come, for though the goadings of con- 
science may be awhile lulicd, beware of the re- 
payment for wretchedness and shame! 

Two years have now elapsed since the death 
of that unfortunate being ; since when, the infant 
Ellen alone has retained the veteran’s soul in this 
world. It cannot linger here much longer, for 
the feebleness of death is fast stealing over me. 
The fate of this dear innocent I entrust to heaven, 
praying it to avert from her head the unhappy 
destiny of her mother !” R. M. 


A young. farmer was invited to dine for the 
first time with his landlord, who was a very hos- 
pitable man—when he entered the drawing room, 
a wag told him, that if he did not eat all his land- 
lord gave him, he must immediately fight him— 


| blazing fire, which led him to exclaim, 


the cloth was laid, and the parties began; the 


coarse guest, and filled his plate repeatedly, all 
which the farmer devoured wiih some labour: at 


|| last, the inviter was in the act of putting a large 


slice of pudding upon the tarmer’s plate, when 


‘he started from his seat—threw down his knife || ven s mercy, implanted in the breast of woman, 


and fork, and began to strip in buff, and put him- 
self in an of defence, vociferously say- 
ing, ‘* dom un, come on, for I'l sooner fight till 
I die, than eat till [ die.” 


A limner taking the portrait of a lady, perceiv- 
ed that when he was endeavoring to give a re- 
semblance to her mouth, she was twisting her 
features in order to render it smaller, and put her 
lips in the most violent contraction. Impatient 
of this artifice, the painter at length said, ‘* Dont 
hurt yourself madam, in trying to make your 


none at all.” 


Mr. 
, your office is as hot as anoven.” ‘‘Soit 
should be, my Lord,” replied the lawyer, “ as it 
is here that l make my bread.” 


THE GENTLEMAN. 


‘¢ He is complete m manners and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace agentleman. Shakspeare. 

To this knight errant of the age of chivalry, 
and the gallant loyalty of the Cavaliers, has suc- 
ceeded the title of Gentleman.” It is difficult, 
precisely to state what is generally comprised in 
this denomination of character. The perfect gen- 
tleman, or at least, the nearest approach to per- 


in the ordinary sense of the term—His attain- 
ments are rather numerous than lofty—He has 
more grace and beauty of mind than sublimity— 
The quality in which he is most eminent is refined 
taste—He is more accomplished than learned— 
His attainments, including all the exercises of the 
age, consist more of the ornamental than of the 
positively useful—He has too many refined avo- 
cations, to be eminent either in music or the oth- 
er refined arts—He is something, and avowedly 
but little of an amateur—He possesses very pol- 
ished manners; a mingling of grace, ease, and dig- 
nity—He is acquainted with the classics and the 


gantly, and sometimes “ lisps in numbers,” but 
he is not ambitious of the name of either poet or 
author—He is eminent in Conversational briJ- 
liancy; yet he disclaims the profession of a wit, 
and the wranglings ofa disputant—His honor is 


Dian’s temple,” and his bravery, if it has not been 
proved, has at least never been questioned.— 
M‘Dermutt’s Beauties of Modern Literature, 
London, 1825. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 

If there is one mortal feeling free from the im- 
purities of earthly frailty, that tells us in its 
slightest breathings of its celestial origin, it is 
that of a mother’s love—a mother’s chaste over- 
whelming, and everlasting love of her children. 

The name of a mother is our childhood’s talis- 
man, our refuge and our safeguard in all our mi- 
mic misery; ‘tis the first half formed word that 
ialis from the babbling tongue; the first idea that 
dawns on the opening mind: the first, the fondest, 
and the most lasting tie in which affection can 
bind the heart of man. 

It is not a feeling of vesterday or to-day; it is 
from the beginning the same, and unchangeable 
—it owes not its being to this worid, but is inde- 
pendent and self-existent, enduring while one 


host being polite, was very attentive to their } pulse of life animates the breast that fosters it; 


— 


fection, is distinguished by characteristics, of 
which I shall attempt a sketch:—He is not great 


as pure, though not as cold, “as the icicle of 


fashionable modern languages—He writes ele- |}. 


= 


vives the grave, surely its best and noblest pas- 
sion will never perish. . 


Oh! it is a pure and holy emanation from hea- 


for the dearest and wisest purposes, to be at once 
her truest and most sacred pleasure, and the safe- 


jty and blessing of her offspring. 


"Tis not seltish passion, depending for its per- 


{manency on the reciprocation of its advantages; 


but in its sincerity, it casteth out itseif. and when 
the welfare of that object ts at stake, it putteth 
away fear, and knoweth not weariness. Itis mot 
excited by form nor feature; but rather by a hap- 
py perversion of perception, imbues al] things 
with imaginary beauty. It watches over our 


helpless infancy with the ceaseless benignity of 
mouth sinaller, because if you chuse, I will put 


a guardian angel, anticipates every childish wish, 
humours every childish fancy, soothes every tran- 


| sient sorrow, sings our sweet lullaby to rest, and 
A Scottish nobleman one day visited a lawyer 


at his office, in which at the time, there was a 


cradles us on its warm and throbbing breast, and 
when pain and sickness prey upon the fragile 
form, what medicine is there like a mother’s 
kisses? what. healing pillow like a mother’s 
som? 
} And when launched upon the wide ocean of & 
tempestuous world, what eye gazes on our adven- 
turous voyage with half the eagerness of mater- 
nal fondness, amid the sad yet not unpleasing 
contest of hopes and fears, and deep anxieties? 

When the rugged path of life has been brave- 
ly, patiently, and nobly trodden—when prospe- 
rity has smiled upon us—when virtue has upheld 
us amid the world’s temptations—virtue which 
she herself first planted in us—and when Fame 
has bound her laurels round us, is there a heart 
that throbs with a more lively or greater plea- 
sure? 

_Yet it is not prosperity with her smiles and 

beauty that trices the purity and fervour of a mo- 
ther’s love, it isin the dark and dreary precincts 
of adversity, amid the cqld frowns of an unfeel- 
ing world, in poverty and despair, in sickness and 
in sorrow, that it shines with a brightness beyond 
mortality, and stifling the secret agonies of its 
own bosom, strives but to pour balm and conso- 
-lation on the wounded sufferer; and the cup of 
misery filled to overflowing, serves but to bind 
them more firmly and dearly to each other, as the 
storms of winter bid the sheltering ivy twine it- 
self more closely round the withering oak. 

Absence cannot chill a mother’s love, nor can 
even vice itself destroy a mother’s kindness— 
The lowest degradations of human frailty cannot 
| wholly blot out the remembrance of the first fond 
yearnings of your affection, or the faint memorial 
of primeval imnocence; nay, it seems as if the 
very consciousness of the abject state of her er- 
ring child, more fully developed the mighty force 
of that mysterious passion, which can forget and 
forgive all things; and though the youth of her 


and man, yet will she not forsake ‘him, but parti- 
cipate in all things, save his wickedness! 

I speak not of a mother’s agonies, when bend- 
ing o’er the bed of death! nor of Rachel weeping 
for her children, because they were not! 


cere, yet it is calmer, and perhaps tore calcu- 
lating, and more fully directed in the great pe- 
riod and ends of life; it cannot descend to those 
minutie of affection, those watchful cares for the 
minor comforts and gratifications of existence, 
which a mother from the finer sensibilities of her 
nature, can more readily appreciate. 


The pages of history abound with the records 
of maternal love in every age and clime, and 
every vans of life; but it is a lesson of never 
ending presence which the heart can fee! and ac- 
knowledge, and needs not example to teach it 
how to vonerate. 


and if there be any thing of mortality which sur- - 


fairest hopes may be as one cast off from God 4 


The love of a father may be as deep and sin- 
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ork Can there be a being so vile and odious, so 


dead to nature’s impulse, who in return for such 
constant care, such unvarying kindness, can wil- 
lingly, or heedlessly wound the heart that che- 
rished him, and forsake the lonely one, who nur- 
sed and sheltered him; who can madly sever the 
sweetest bonds of human union, and bring down 
the grey hairs of his parents with sorrow to the 
grave; who can leave them in their old age to 
solitude and poverty, while he wantons in the 
pride of undeserved prosperity ? 

If there be, why let him abjure the name of 
> man, and herd with the beasts that perish, or let 
> 6=— him feel to distraetion that worst of human mise- 


ries, 


Flow sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE THUNDER STORM. 


BY W. B. TAPPAN. 
> The storm is up !—along the sky 
. Swiftly the ebon rack is driven ; 
look! yon curling cloud floats nigh, 
Bt Charg’d with the panoply of heaven : 
It rends! and gath’ring to a heap, 
Of angry biflows takes the form ; 
How troubled is that upper deep— 
. God! thou art awful im thy storm. 
Tis pass’d—and see! o’er fields again 
Sunbeams their laughing light unfold ; 
On tower and tree the sparkling rain 
Drops like a molten shower of gold; 
On yonder hill-top rests the bow! 
‘The air is redolent of balm ; 
How bright is all aboye, below; 
God! thou art glorious in thy calin. . 


tory So, when the tempest shrouds my skies, 
And grief holds empire in my soul; 

I see the desolation rise, 7 

‘The waves already o’er me roll ; 

‘Thou speak’st! and, like a tender sire 
Thou dost thy child’s frail fears reprove ; 
Lofty art thou when storms retire ; 

God! thou art dearer in thy love. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
A sure cure for Love, if timely applied. 

Take 1 grain of sense, 1 ounce of patience, 1 
pound of prudence, and 1 handful of dislike—mix 
those ingredients, and stew them over the slow 
fire of hatred; strain them clear from the dregs 
of melancholy; then put them in the bottle of 
your heart, cork it down with the cork of sound 
judgment—let it stand ten days in the water of 
' cool affection. This rightly done and applied, is 

a sure cure, and never found to fail. 
ANY You may get the mav@als in the house of Un- 
» «derstanding, in Constant stré¥% by going up the 

ill of self-denial, in the county of stand off. R. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


» __ A very singular satire upon the government of 
| * the Bourbons, the French Ultras, and the holy 
»» alliance, is about to appear under the title of 
>=» -* Napoleon in the other World.” The adven- 
= tures of the ex-emperor in the region of Shades, 
| are reported to be sketched by a powerful imagi- 
¥ > Mation, though perhaps in a vain of too much bit- 
terness. 
=~ A most curious collection of historical, politi- 
eal, antiquarian, critical, poetical-and miscellane- 
pamphlets, in manuscript and print, during 
® the 15th, i6th, 17th and 18th centuries, in 36 
=) volumes folio, and 82 volumes quarto, in the Spa- 
lancnage, from the well known Iriarte libra- 
= ?¥, were sold yesterday, by Evans, for £120. 


is left as requested. 


Mr. Alexander Moleson, of Glasgow, announc- | 
es a history of Hannibal, to be published by sub- 
scription. 

The Miss Porters, who have been so long ab- 
stracted from the literary world, have lately pub- 
lished a book called * Tales round a Winter 
Hearth.” It is said to be dull. 

The ‘“ Boyne Water, a Tale,” by the O‘Hara 
family, has appeared in London, but has disap- 
pointed the expectations which the former pro- 
ductions of that gifted family, or rather of Mr. 
Banim, the real author, had led the critics to 
form. 

Died, at Laodicea, Syria, Mr.Wm. Blane, aged 
25, of Workfield Park, Eng. Jn the years 1822, 
and 1823, this gentleman traversed the greater 
part of the United States from Maine to Missouri, 
and, young as he was, had visited most of the 
countries of Kurope. On his return home from 
America, he published the result of his observa- 
tions in a volume, under the title of * A Tour in 
the United States, by an English gentleman.” 
The work was of the most liberal and manly cast, 
and did credit both to the feelings and judgment 
ofthe youthful author. Not long after the pub- 
lication of this work, he left England, first for 
Greece, and from thence performed a journey to 
Egypt, visited Mount Sinai, and thence proceeded 
to Palestine, Jerusalem and Damascus, and re- 
turned in good health to Berut, in Syria, where 
he embarked for Tarsus, but being becalmed, put 
into Latakai (the ancient Laodicea), where he 
was seized with a fever that carried him off in 
three days. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 1826. 


® Our sincere acknowledgments are due to the writers who 
have favoured us with their acceptable correspondence.— 
To Harriet, for the Steam Boat, ‘she walks the waters like 
a thing of life,’ and ‘The Coquette,’ a sketch. To our 
friend at West Point, for the lines inserted this week, and the 
‘ Pilgrim,’ ‘ The Requim,’ Hail, &c.’ To H.C. P. for Miles 
‘Minniewort, Esq.’ and an article on the interesting science 
of Botany. To our obliging friend the Milford Bard, for 
the following prose articles: ‘ ‘The Wisdom of God,’ ‘Nusic,’ 
‘Real Beauty’ and ‘ Grief;’? and also the following effu- 
sions m verse: * Test of Truth,’ ‘On'the death of Adams 
and Jefferson,’ ‘ Love,’ ¢ Music,’ ‘ Tears,’ ‘ Masonic Pro- 
cession,’ *‘ Woman’s Charms,’ ‘ Ellen,’ and ‘What is Cha- 
rity?’ Thirteen distinct articles, from which we shall se- 
lect such as will suit our columns, and for which he will 
please accept our thanks. From ‘ Seleck Osborn,’ ‘Sidley,’ 
‘ Rosa,’ Ellen,’ Clifford,’ Selectus,’ and X. we 
have received additional favours, all of which shall meet 
with impartial attention. 


Mastek Absolem” can have his manuscript again. It 


THE FIRST QUARTER 
Of“ THE ALBUM” expires on the 7th of next month, 
when the day of publication will be changed to Saturpay. 


A——s is mistaken, and so we apprehend is the circle of 
whose * literary acquirements” he is disposed to think so 
highly. ‘Those acquirements may be extensive and valua- 
ble in his estimation; but when “ they had rather see our 
columns filled with extracts from Irvine, Scott, Cooper,” &c. 
we are disposed at least to question the extent and solidity 
of their reading, if not of the ripeness of their judgment. 

When it is made apparent that any particular branch, 
pursuit, taste, or class, has sufficiently the ascendancy to 
warrant the establishment of a publication devoted to their 
particular and exclusive feelings and predilections, it will 
then be time to commence a work devoted to such, particu- 
lar and exclusive purposes; but, until then, it would be 
unreasonable to require a publisher to act so unjustly to 
himself as to pursue a policy, which, however agreeable in 
itself, and acceptable to a “ favoured few,” would, of a 


certainty, endanger the popularity of his journal, circum- 


scribe its circulation, and influence and probably defeat its 


An extract will be found in our columns, this week, from 
the ‘Higuianns, a Yale of the Hudson,” which may be 
followed by others. The plot of the Highlands is very 
siinple—so much ‘so, indeed, as to leave but little room for 
the ingenuity of the reader; and isinadequate to the keeping 
up, in any considerable degree, that pleasing, perplexing 
anxiety, and “breathless suspense,” which is generally 
looked for in a work of the kind. The characters, with one 
or two exceptions, are not sketched with sufficient force and 
spirit to render them strikingly prominent. The ‘two 
blackeys of the kitchen,” particularly, for all the good pur- 
poses they answer, might have been dispensed with. The 
‘Captain,’ who should have borne a more distinguished 
part, is, except in his affair with the Mohawk, tame and 
talkative; and the dialogue, particularly when he bears a 
part, is mostly of a loose and desultory character, intro- 
duced often without occasion or effect; and abounds with 
so inany weak attempts at saying something particularly 
smart and witty, that the reader’s patience becomes ex- 
hausted. 

The style is by no means pure, but has, evidently, es- 
caped the pruning knife, and things which occasionally 
relieve and arrest the attention, are in consequence too fre- 
quently lost in a flood of useless words. This is the more 
inexcusable as the author is capable of better things, as is 
evident from the many passages which occur, and form no 
inconsiderable portion of the ‘work, distinguished by the 
ease, fluency, correctness and spirit of the style; many of 


the scenes are strikingly picturesque, and pourtrayed with ~ 
much ability. Many parts we could point out, and may here- 


after transfer to our pages, which possess uncommon beauty, 
and carry with them intrinsic evidence of strong natural 
talent, which requires but experience and encouragement 
to ripen into excellence. Among the passages to which we 
refer, is the little extract from page 79-vol. 1.-which, we 
think, possess much inerit; and there are others, in addi- 
tion, which would do no discredit to any writer of the age. 
The chamber of the sick man is finely sketched—the aged 
invalid breathing irregularly in his fitful slumber—starting 


} with convulsive motion from his treacherous rest-—the un- 


wholesome bloom playing on the sunken face—the hand 
grasped in sleep, and the lips muttering unintelligible 
sounds—the anxious watchfulness of the gentle sisters—the 
faint glimmer of light breaking in upon the gloom, rendered 
doubly melancholy by recent events, are faithfully depicted, 
and form a scene which is wrought up to a high degree of 
interest by the beautiful and affecting tribute which parental 
gratitude bestows on the affection of a deserving daughter. 
The scenes too, anterior to the capture of the unfortunate 
Harrington, are among the best, and cannot fail of riveting 
the attention and interest of the reader; but we have no 
room for further remarks—indeed we have already said 
more than we intended. 

We are glad to hear the “ HicnLanps,” meets with that 
reception from the public which is generally the most ac- 
ceptable to an author, and the best incentive to exertion. 
We hope to see it extensively patronized. 


Monday was more distinguished by a general 
cessation from business than any other day not 
consecrated by the usual requirements of reli- 
gion. The different regiments of independent 
companies attached to the city or first brigade, 
were joined in Arch street, by the second or coun- 
ty brigade of the division under Gen. Castor— 
they about 11 o’clock, took up the line of march 
commanded by Gen. Cadwalader, and preceded 
by a large number of the officers of the militia.— 
Among the city and county troops, we were much 
pleased to notice the corps of Cadets belonging 
to Col. Roumfort’s school in Germantown; the 
lads were without guns, but their marching was 
excellent. 
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NO. VIII. 


On a staging over the south door of the State 
House, opening upon the Square, were the city | 
authorities, tic orator of the day, and several 
other distinguished citizens; the staging was co- 
vered with biack; the pillars upon winch it rested, 
as well as those that supported its black canopy, 
were covered with black cloth and the whole sur- 
mounted by the national flags, &c. 

About half past one o’clock, Mr. Sergeant com- 
menced his Oration on the virtues and services of 
the deceased patriots, Apams and Jerrerson, 
which occupied nearly anhour. ([U. S. Gaz. 


SUMMARY. 


COMMUNICATION. 

P. Surru, Esq. has been appointed 
by the trustees of the Episcopal. Academy, Locust 
street, to take charge of the English Department 
of that Institution, formerly under the care of 
Mr. D. Magennis. | 

A gentleman was knocked down about 11 
o’clock, on Friday evening, in Third, above Arch 
street. The villian, a white man, who perpe- 
trated the deed, was about committing a robbery, 
when an alarm was given, and he being pursued, 
ran towards Arch street wharf: as he found him- 
self too warmly pressed, he betook himself to the 
river, whence he was dragged by a feptdiean, and 
on the following morning was committed to pri- 
son. 


At Havana it is said to be unusually healthy. 


The U. S. schr. Fox arrived at Norfolk from 
Pensacola, via Havana, after an absence of 17 
months. Officers and crew all well. 


The U. S. ship Constellation was left at Pen- 
sacola—all well. 


Pennsylvania Canal.—The contractors, says 
the Harrisburg Chronicle, have commenced ope- 
rations upon four sections, of one half mile each, 
of the eastern section of the Pennsylvania Canal: 
two between Stony creek and the mouth of the 
Juniata, and two between the mouth of the 
Swatara and Harrisburg. From the mouth of 
the Swatara to the western termii:tion of this 
section of the canal is about 23 miles. 


The notice respecting the equipment of the U. 
States’ Frigate Brandywine, is not correct. 


Another death by Hydrophobia occurred in the 
city of Charleston on Tuesday night last. It was 
a lad about nine years of age, named Henry G. 
Mathews, who had been bitten by a dog about 
two months previous. 


Maria Gloria, appointed Queen of Portugal 
by the Emperor of Brazil, is only ten years of 
age. 

SUICIDE.—Capt. Wm. Sumter put a period 
to his existence on Saturday night, the 24th ult. 
at Bishopsville, Sumpter District. 


The Saratoga Sentinel of Tuesday states, that 
the number of Visitors at the springs continue to 
augment hourly. Count Surveillers (Joseph Bo- 
naparte) and prince Murat, arrived at Saratoga 


on Sunday evening. 


Canal.—Fifty thousand, seven hundred and 
thirty-four dollars were received for toll, by the 
Collector at this city, from the seventeenth day 
of April (when the water was let in the junction 
canal) till the seventeenth of July. The number 
of boats that departed from here during that pe- 
riod, is three thousand and nineteen. 

[Albany Argus. 

Captain Goid, of the schooner Yellot, arrived 
at Baltimore July 22d, from Vera Cruz, reports, 
that a convoy with one million and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, arrived at Vera Cruz from the 
‘capital, two days before he sailed. 


| Burlington Bank.—The bills of this Bank are 
‘refused in Boston. It is stated to have had im 
icirculation in that city, two years ago, nearly 
+ $500,000, its capital being only $45,000. 

| Coal Trade of the Lehigh.—Shipments of Coal 
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{| family of children.’ 


‘the knowledge of a pleasant dentrifice, and infal- 


| strawberry in a ripe state, when rubbed upon the 


| Beauchamp was brought out in a blanket, and 
placed in a covered Dearborn wagon to be taken | 


from Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia per last re- 
port, week ending 20th mitges4 boats carrying | 
[6,394 tons—14 boats caggying 382 tons—total 
298 boats carrying 

Mr. Simon B. Werckmuller, of\Norfolk, who, 
with his wife, kept a millinery stere, drew the 
$30,000 in the late Maryland Lottery, and has 
been paid the same. Mr. W. is a respectable 
and industrious middle aged citizen, with a large 


SUICIDE.—Joseph Wheeler, a farmer, resid- 
ing in the township of Randolph, about 4 or 5 
miles from this place, (says the Morristown Pal- 
Jadium,) was found dead in his own barn, on Sa- 
turday morning last, suspended by a cord round 
his neck. 


The following toast was given at the late cele- 
bration in Boston. “ The shoe makers of the 
revolution—they risked their little add upon the 
great end, and gave short quariers to the foe in 
the time that tried men’s soles. 

SALUBRIOUS QUALITIES OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

Every friend to the fair will be glad to diffuse 
lible sweetner of the breath. ‘The common 
teeth and gums has the most agreeable influ- 


ences, and becomes more eflicacious if eaten 
freely. ‘The celebrated Linneeus cured himself 


themselves with a butcher-knife. Mrs. B. stab- 
bed herself under the left breast, and lived but an 
hour or two. So perished Ann Beauchamp, one 
of the most unfortunate of women. 


} removed to a room in the jailer’s house. 


A reverend gentleman who was present, speaks 
of the dying scene, as one of the most touching 


+ he had ever witnessed. She was anxious to see 


her husband. He was brought in. She had 
become specchless, perhaps insensible. 


placed at her side upon the bed. He placed one 


her pulse until she expired. Then ‘ Farewell” 
said he “farewell, child of sorrow! Farewell, 
child of persecution and misfortune! For theeI 
have lived, for thee I die!” Twice he embraced 
her, and was then removed. 


Liverpoo., June 13. 

On Tuesday last, a dreadful riot took place mm 
Carlisle, during the canvass of Sir P.. Musgrave, 
late M. P. for that city. He was reproached by 
tie starving populace for his vote on the corn 
laws. After considerable disturbance, a party 
of the 55th regiment came up preceded by a few 
artillery men. -They fired and unfortunately 
shot several persons. 

Mary Burrell, a young woman of about 22, was 
shot dead as she stood at her own door in Queen- 
street; a boy of 15, named Skinner, was shot 
through the leg; a man named Robert Noble, 
who said he was seeking his children in the 
crowd, received a ball in his breast, and little 


of the gout by persevering in a regimen of straw- 
berries. [Ackerman’s Repos. 
Frankfort, July 7. 

J. O. Beauchamp expiated his crime, the mur- 

der of Col. S. P. Sharp, on the gallows at half 

past 1 o’clock to-day. A little after 12 o’clock 


to the place of execution. He was excessively 
weak and emaciated from the effects of laudanum, 
which he had taken a few days before. On the 
way to the gallows he became composed, and oc- 
casionally a smile lighted his countenance. He 
bowed to.the people as he passed along the streets, 
and on passing some windows filled with ladies, 
shedding tears, his gestures were.peculiarly af- 
fecting and manly. Qn arriving at the gallows, 
he had a short conversation with those that were 
near him, and took leave of them all. He was 
then put into a cart in which was his coffin. At 
the gallows he asked for a drink of water, and 
ordered the music to play Bonaparte’s Retreat 
from Moscow—the rope being fixed, he said; 
drive off, lam ready to die.” In lers than ten 
minutes he was launched into eternity! On 
swinging off, he struggled considerably, but 
ceased in about two minutes; and in the space 
of ten minutes all appearances of life disappeared. 
He hung on the gallows about halfan hour. He 
met his fats with great fortitude and composure. 
I am informed he never’ seemed entirely to des- 
pair of a pardon until the day before, when the 
Governor ordered out the two uniform compa- 
nies. 
and countenance seemed to undergo a change.— 
Not till then did he exhibit signs of penitence, or 
seem to be alarmed for his future destiny. 


Death of Mrs. Beauchamp.—It will be recol- 
lected that Mrs. B. was examined and acquitted, 
on the charge of being accessary to the crime of 
her husband, but at her own solicitation and his, 
she was permitted to return and remain in his 
cell. They both held out the idea that they were 
to die together, and having failed in an attempt 


When the drums beat, his whole i 


hopes are entertained of his recovery. —The last 
| was a fine girl of 14, named Pattison, was dread- 


; fully wounded on the head, by 4 ball, which came 
through the shutter of the school in which she - 


was sitting, the window having been closed by 
the mistress, whose name is Stephens. 

- Average price of grain up to June 5th.— 
Wheat, 57s. 3d; Rye, 33s. 11d; Barley, 28s. 11d. 

Cobbett.—Carlisle, the atheistical writer, has 
just published a memoir of Cobbett. It is full of 
scandalous anecdotes of his rascality. Some of 
them we know tobe true. We may hereaiter 
publish one or two of them. 

Old Times.—In the reign of Queen Mary, 
1555, a bbl. of beer, with the cask, cost only six 
pence; and four large loaves of bread were sold 
for one penny. 

Court of Chancery.—In a Court of London, 
lately, a girl applied to have the Judge lay an in- 
junction on a certain baker not to make love to 
her. She proved how much she was annoyed, 
and the Judge issued the injunction accordingly, 
with a penalty of 40/. 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday euening last, by the Rev. Dr. [saac James, 
Mr. Joun R. Jounson, to Miss Saran H. second daughter 
of the late Samuel Potts, both of Southwark. 

In Liverpool, Samus T. Witriams, Esquire, of New 
York, to Exiza, second daughter of the late Elisha Calkin, 
Esq. of Liverpool. 

In Putnam county, 
Mr. M‘Ilvane, Lieut. Wittiam H. Sms, of the United 
Army, to Miss Janz N. Woxtsromcrorr, daughter of the 
late Major Charles Wollstomeroft. 


DIED, 

On the 7th June, at the advanced age of 81, the Rev, 
Wa. Dean of St. Asaphs. 

On Friday evening, 21st inst. Miss Mary Mvseravr. 

On Saturday last, Goprrey T. infant son of Chas. L. Cope, 

On the 17th instant, after a few days illness, Mrs. Sana‘ 
Kenny, in the sixty-fifth year of her age. 

July 22d, Mrs. Jane Cassipv, in the 36th year of her age. 

On Sunday morning, Mrs. Ann Hitt, consort of Wm, Hill. 

On 22d inst. Roserr O. Moors, in the 5th year of his age, 
eldest son of Wm. H: Moore, of the Northern Liberties. 

At the Indian Queen Hotel, Baltimore, Mr. Tomas D. 
ATKINSON, @ passenger in one of ‘the stages from Washing- 


on their own lives by taking laudanum, they re- 
peated the attempt by inilicting wounds upon 


ton. He was attacked while in the stage with a fit of ay- 
poplexy, and arrived in a state of insensibility, aod remacn- 
ed in that situation until he died. 7 


She was 


He was 


hand upon her forehead—with the other he held~ 


N. Y. on the 17th inst. by the Rev. 


ry 
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OBIGIN AL POWWS 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 

Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 


\ Mest Point, July, 1926. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Air—* Bruce’s Address.” 
Whi spering breezes gently blow’ 
Murmuring waters softly flow, 
Lest ye rouse yon slé¢eping foe, 
On Columbia’s plain. 


What tho’ bright your homes may seem ; 
What tho’ bright is love’s first dream, 
Brighter yet your swords shall gleam 
| When the camp we gain. 

Whence that sound, that distant flash ; 
Ha! they wake—their weapons clash, 
Now for vengeance—onward dash ; 

Vain their swords shall be. 
Bear your glittering lances high— 
Sound the clarion—war is nigh ; 
Flone’s the watchword—death’s the cry. 

‘‘ Death or Liberty.” 
Would you kiss the sceptr’d rod ; 
Would you bow when tyrants nod ; 
‘Would your lips deride your God ; 

Then return again. 


Would you spurn the name of slave ; 

Would you scorn a bloodless grave; 

Wind the blast—your broad swords wave; 
Forward to the plain. 


By yon wreaths of crested flame ; 

By your bleeding country’s shame ; 

By your wrongs—your sullied fame, 
Swear to stand or die. ~ 


Hark! the trump—they come—they come! 
Sound ‘tthe larum—beat the drum ; 
Now for fortune, friends and hone, 

Raise the battle cry. 


Who thus moves in phalanx slow? 
Freemen! soldiers! ’tis your foe; 
Charge the traitor band, and O! 

Whowwill dare to flee? | 


Charge amid the vollied peal; 
Charge with fire—with pointed steel ; 
Ha! they break—they fly—they reel - 

On to victory. 
-Woispering breezes gently blow ; 
Murmuring waters softly flow, 
For ye'll rouse no more the foe, 

On Columbia’s plain. 
‘Wolves around their watch may keep; 
O’er their brows the blast may sweep ; 
But the forms in that pale sleep, 

Ne’er shall wake again. . 
Harp oF THE Isxx. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE ALTAR OF HEAVEN. 


Blest spirit! look from that eternal sphere, 
And kindly guard a sorrowing mother here. 


aded with diamonds and gold ; 


Jo you see yon vast pillow, so lucid and bright, 
though sh 


It dazzles the eye to behold ; 


And list to the music that bursts on the ear; 
From golden strung harps it is given, 

And myriad of seeptres now dazzling appear, 
To kneel at the Heaven. 

White as snow is the Tobe that engirdles their form, 
Bright sandals seem € fasped on their fect; 

The radiance of glory their forelfeads adorn, 
While praises they joyful repeat ; 

And, yes—through yon sphere of beauty and light, 
On tireless pinions their course they pursue ; 

There is nought to impede their empyrean flight, 
And pleasures supernal keep rising anew. 


Then why do you tum from the beautiful scene ?| 
Is the vision too holy and blest ? 
Does conscience remind you of what you have been, 
And shrink from the Altar of Rest? 
Does it tell you to yonder dark caverns go, 
Where the groans of the wicked assail, 
Down, down to those regions of endless woe, 
-Where anguish and torment prevail. 
No, no '!—turn again—see yon spirit appear, 
On a throne more bright than the star you see, 
Whose voice more sweet than the music you hear, 
Whispers ‘ penitent, come unto me, 
And hark, as he speaks, again the soft peal, 
From the golden strung lyrés are given; 
Then fly not the warning—prepare but to kneel | 
In grace, at the Altar of Heaven. EL.en. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO “MARYLAND.” 


When from its birth place, in the distant skies, 

To earth, the rapid sun-beam quickly flies ; 

Trees, flow’rs and shrubs assume a brighter hue, 
And smile their thanks, for heav’nly kindness due; 
*Tis thus, dear Charles, my ever constant heart, 
From friendship’s pale too firmly fixed to part, 
While gazing upwards at thy bright career, 
Forgets the thorns abounding in my sphere; “ 
Brightens and kindles in tried friendship’s ray, 
And gladly owns the virtues of thy sway ; 


_ Although through different paths in life we move, 


That difference shall but serve our loves to prove ; 
And when I gaze upon thy godlike brow, 
Where all the brilliant fruits of genius grow, 
Amid the current of my thoughts I pause, 
To dwell upon the glories of thy cause. 

Yes! thou art fitted well to guide the soul 
Of erring mah to sweet religion’s goal— 

To help him kindly in his heav’n-ward race, 
And through this “ Vale of Tears” his path to trace; 
And as for Heaven thy every wish is siven, 

Thy every wish will be fulfilied by-Heaven. 


New York, July, 1826. Cuisrorp. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE ROSE AND THE TEAR, — 
I'll gather theé, lohe one, 
Before thou canst die, 
While the blushes of inorning 
Are warm in the sky. 
Come rest on a bosom, 
Once light as the kiss, | 
Of zephyrs that waked thee 
To fragrance and bliss. 
Hath Heaven’s dew wet thee? 
Ah, no! tis a tear; 
How now, little wanderer, 
When caimest thou here? 
Though often in secret, 
Such tenants as thou, 
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_ So transcendant its beauty, and cheering its light, 


Flow ee’n more profusely, * 
Than dews round us now. 

I would that no others, 
Save thee, lovely gem, 

Should fall—lest the cold world | 
Be witness of them. 


ROSE. . 
And wherefore, bright exile, 
' From sorrows sad eye ; 
Hast thou fallen therefrom, 
Like a star in the sky? 
TEAR. 
For friendships that wither’ 
Like thee in their bloom— 
For ioved ones that moulder 
To dust in the tomb! 


And that Fime, as he passes, 
With silent decay, 

Life’s strength, like a canker-wonn, 
Wasteth away ! 


That Death soon must sever 
Affections dear bands;, 

And perhaps part forever, 
Fond hearts and warm hands. 


ROSE. 
J m ust fade, and too surely 

Death touches man too; 

But the smiling spring season 
My life will renew ; 

And is there no spring-time . 
For beings so fair ; 

Where man’s beauty no more 
Shall be canker’d by care? 

And shall not they mingle 
Again those dear thoughts ? 

Shall not soul meet with soul, » 

In acclime with bliss fraught ? 


TEAR. 
Oh! yes !—friends may meet 
In the mansions of rest ; 
_ And tears cannot sully the-joyscof the biest. 


ROSA, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT—seELEcTED BY A LADY, 


What folly, thus with neighbours to contend? 
Nay! rather I'll forego the name of friend, 
And living friendly, with this world below, 
Seek not its secrets, nor its broils to know : 


Ahd once convine’d that earth and man are vain, 


I'll strive a knowledge of myself to gain ; 

And calmly wait that beatific hour, 

Which supercedes this world’s pretended power. 
Nor e’er engaging in the tatler’s cause, 

Seek not my neighbour's, but my own applause ; 
Tho’ ridiculed, and oft of fools the sport, 

Enjoy alike, or good or ill report. 


ENIGMAS, &c. 


“* We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


My first was ne’er against you yet, 
or shall with my consent ; 
My second to the harp is set, 
Or any instrument. 
My whole, the constant hope of all, — 
And though possessed by many, 
Ne’er visited this earthly ball 
To give content to any. 


My first doth affliction denote, 
hich my second is destined to 
And my whole is the best antidote 
That affliction to soften and heal. 


Answer to the Charade in our last. 
Name-less, 
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